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(Note to editors: This article is pretty long, but 
we tried to break it up so you can run parts of it 
if you want. Check out the graphics section for a 
line-cut to go with it,) 

"LITTONIZING AMERICA” 

NIXON NAMES ROY ASH TO TOP GOVT . POST 

LIBERATION News Service 

” [I do not want to] reach out and grasp a lot 
of power and draw it into the White House > and to 
the executive departments. Exactly the opposite is 
the case . " 

— Richard Nixon discussing his new Cabt- 

net appointments. 

.[Editor’s note: Over a crackling radio oread- 
cast piped from Camp David, Maryland to the White 
House November 28, an Oz-like Richard Nixon began 
to announce the reshuffling of his Cabinet Meiv.n 
Laird steps down from the Department of Defense and 
out of the government altogether. Elliot Richardson — 
just out of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
takes over at Defense. By replacing Laird with 
Richardson ,Nlxon probably hopes to dissociate his 
second term from the war policies that Laird imple- 
mented for him. 

George Shultz remains as Secretary of Treasury, 
but now has a second title and a White House staff 
to go along with his new job as Presidential assis- 
tant in bharge of the new Council on Economic Policy. 
(This newly-created post puts Shultz on top of 
nine other Cabinet-rank officials.) 

Casper "Cap the Knife" Weinberger, as he is 
known in certain circles , moves into the HEW spot 
(a man better able than Richardson to so NO to 
that department’s attempts to provide more social 
services than the president’s budget is willing 
to allow). 

Last but not least, Roy Ash, formerly of Litton 
Industries, takes on the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) directorship that Weinberger gave up. 

Most people probably don’t know much about the 
relatively new Office of Management and Budget — 
people outside of Washington that is. But during 
Nixon’s reign, it has become the most powerful 
office next to the President and its new director 
is a little known, but already very powerful man: 

If indeed Nixon is trying to centralize power 
in the White House and so far all indications are 
that this is true, then Ash is just the kind of 
fellow to get the job done as he has sc ably proved 
in his tenure at Litton,] 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Roy Ash, director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, is a relative newcomer to 
Washington; a newcomer, that is, to most Americans 
who' probably have never heard of the president of 
Litton Industries before, and know nothing of his 
behind-the-scenes influence in the capital 

At Litton, Ash pulled in $195,000 a year. As 
OMB director, he will get $42,500- In addition to 
that terrific drop in salary, Ash announced that he 
will sever all connections with Litton in order to 
avoid any conflict of interest charges That includes 
selling some $3 million worth of stock (The pro- 
ceeds of the sale will be put in a blind trust which 
will be invested and supervised by a trustee The- 
oretically, Ash will know nothing about the trust 

unt il he is no longer in government officer 
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And, as if this were not self-sacrificing 
enough, Ash will also give up his board member- 
ships at the Bank of America, the Bank-Amenca 
Corp., the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co and 
Global Marine, Inc. 

Unlike Cabinet appointees, the director of 
OMB does not need congressional approval to assume 
his duties. (Nixon seems to have a predeliction 
for creating major positions of authority which 
are exempt from Congressional scrutiny Henry 
Kissinger, Nixon international advisor who has 
all but replaced the current Secretary of State, 
William Rogers, is one example John Eriichman, 
Nixon’s ’’Kissinger for Domestic Affairs” is 
another } This means that, because of the extensive 
powers of the OMB, Nixon can effectively circum- 
vent the liberal -dominated Congress in areas of 
domestic spending. 

The Office of Management and Budget is the 
intermediary beyween Congress and the President 
in matters of government spending. Formerly called 
the Bureau of the Budget, that office reviewed 
every agency’ s budget after it was authorized by 
Congress, and then told the president what the 
overall national budget could handle. 

But Nixon has done a lot to change all that. 
After his election in 1968, he formed a President’s 
Advisory Council of Executive Reorganization head- 
ed by none other than Roy Ash from April, 1969 to 
May, 1971 Among other things, that Council recom- 
mended that a Domestic Council within the White 
House (a counterpart to the already existant 
National Security Council) be created and that the 
Bureau of the Budget be revamped and strengthened. 

Both of these suggestions were acutally im- 
plemented by Nixon in 1970, giving him far greater 
control over domestic agencies and policies. 

Essentially, strengthening the old Bureau of 
the Budget meant a new emphasis on management ra- 
ther than budgets : Instead of merely balancing the 
books, the Office of Management and Budget now 
has the job of telling a department just where it 
must cut back its budget, and that where reflects 
the president's own philosophy. 

"It's clear,” said an HEW employee in Washing- 
ton, "that Ash will be instrumental in lopping off 
that $9 billion Nixon needs in order to keep the 
budget under the $250 billion ceiling he's set 
for himself. And when Ash talks about the need 
for ’management by objective’ and some 'better 
methods of cost -benefit analysis’ he’s really 
talking about weighing certain values over other 
values . ” 

There's not much doubt as to what Nixon’s 
priorities are. During a candid pre-election inter- 
view with the Washington Star-News, he said, 
"There’s certain areas where you cannot make cuts 
, .But there are areas where you can : That includes 
the new agencies, HUD (Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment), HEW, Transportation, are all too fat, too 
bloated. ” 

When I speak of Defense, in terms of the hard- 
ware of defense, the cuts that can be made certain- 
ly are minimal . ” 

(Those of you who see those cuts m HEW, HUD 
etc. as something in the future axe kidding your - 
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selves The last week in November, for instance, 

Nixon slashed a new water pollution bill from $11 
billion to $5 billion And this was after Congress 
had overridden the president's initial veto of the 
environmental bill, thus reaffirming its importance 
in the minds of that legislative body ) 

White House Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler even 
announced on November 28 that Nixon intended to give 
the 0MB an even newer and more expanded role, but 
declined to elaborate He did say, however, that the 
agency "would undertake a comprehensive examination 
of all Government programs now lTi existan-e to de- 
termine whether they are actual meeting the pur- 
pose for which they are designated " 

Ash, commenting on his new job, stressed the 
"essentiality that any structure have built into it 
responsiveness to Presidential direction and ac- 
countability for what it is responsible for " In 
other words, more presidential say-so 

Ash's ideas don't stop there either H lS Advisory 
Council also recommended that the President ask 
Congress to reorganize seven existing departments 
into four new ones Congress flatly rejected Nixon's 
proposal m 1971, but the president will send his 
idea up to Capitol hill again m 1 9 7 3 In the mean- 
time, appointees like Ash and George Shultz m fris 
new post as presidential aide (in addition to being 
Secretary of Treasury) will allow Mixon to begin 
those same steps without Congressional approval 

Given the power of the Office of Management 
and Budget- -and that its new director had a large 
hand in the creation of that power-- it's interesting 
to see just who Roy Ash--and Litton Industries — 
really are. 

* *■ * 

LITTON INDUSTRIES: "THE SYMBOL OF ALL THAT IS 
MODERN IN U.S. MANAGEMENT" 

"In 1953, when a group headed by Charles "Tex" 
Thornton bought Litton, then a small electronics 
firm, for $1.5 million, the company showed $3 million 
in sales. This year (1968)," write David Horowitz 
and Reese Erlich in a November, 1968 Ramparts article 
entitled "Big Brother as a Holding Company," "its 
worth has grown to a fantastic $18 billion level, 

"Fortune, the Social Register of the business 
establishment, describes Litton as 'the very symbol 
of all that is modern in US management,' and calls 
its guiding captains 'as brilliant a group as 
can be found at the head of any corporation in the 
world, 

Litton Industries has 100 different divisions 
and produces such things as SSH Green Stamps, Stouffer 
foods, and Royal typewriters Buying, not selling, 
was the formula for Litton 's success "We had to 
grow fast," explained chairman of the board, Thornton, 
"We bought time, a market, a product line, plant, 
research teams, sales force It would have taken years 
to duplicate this from scratch." 

And with each new purchase, the Litton conglom- 
erate increased its power and area of influence in 
the business world 

Litton's most lucrative business deals have 
come from the government in the form of defense work 
In 1971 it ranked *11 on the list cf the top 100 


defense contractors with a total of $51 w i t h 

m government contracts, supplying the mi assa ult 
missile guidance systems, helicopter lan in ®, 
ships, nuclear attack submarines and many ot 
types of defense hardware. _ 

Defense Contracting — A Corpora * Cloud J? 

Litton is not the only company to have made 
millions off of defense contracting, for clearly, 
the very rules of the game make it a hustle tha 
any company would want to cash in on* 

First of all, unlike civilian contracts, 
little or no money is risked by the corporation. 

As of 1968, for instance, fully 70% of all de- 
fense-related research and development done in 
the U S ( about $l6 billion worth) was paid for 
by the federal government , read : you, the taxpayer- 

3c, the company doesn't have to pay to de- 
velop its own new equipment — the government does 
it all* If a company makes errors of judgement, 
timing, or cost analysis, there are no competitors 
to take advantage of its mistakes. And it has an 
enormously understanding buyer. If costs are 
underestimated, they can always be adjusted up 
through contract renegotiations, 

"A former Litton executive,” writes Horowitz 
and Erlich in the 1968 Ramparts article,” once 
estimated that as a matter of normal practice, 
Litton in the course of production and develop- 
ment, renegotiated its contracts to one and a 
half times the original cost — a nice margin for 
inept planning and mismanagement.” 

The two Ramparts investigators sum it up 
neatly, ”It seems that the real entrepreneur is 
the government, who is not only extraordinarily 
open-handed about putting up the investment, but 30 
agreeable, in fact, that it goes on to buy the 
product that it financed, at a healthy profit 
to the surrogate developer, 

"Like buying the Brooklyn Bridge, this must 
be looked on as an act of peculiar generosity 0 
it is a game where the roles of politician, gen- 
eral , corporate manager, and government officials 
are shifted around so rapidly that an embarrassed 
player can even forget if he is to be the donor 
or the recipient.” 


Relations between Litton and the Defense De* 
partment have always been tight. Among Litton's 
vice-presidents are Joseph Imirie, a former under- 
secretary of the Air Force, and John H. Rubel; 
a former assistant secretary of Defense under 
Robert McNamara, McNamara himself worked closely 
with Litton's chairman, Thornton, when they were 
both at Ford Motor Co 

Roy Ash and Tex Thornton have been together 
for a long time In the late forties, after a 
stint with Ford as a high-class consultant, Thornton 
moved on to do the same kind of work at Hughes 
Aircraft (owned by the infamous Howard Hughes). 

Ash, who had been one of Thornton's subordinates 
during the war, was hired--with no accountancy 
training- -to be assistant comptroller, giving up 
his job as a Bank of America statistician. 

During their reign at Hughes, the company's 
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profits skyrocketed, particularly oil ox connza.tr 
with the newly created Air Force In 1948 Hughe- d;d 
a total of $2 million m sales to the A r Foicv but 
by 1953, when Ash and Thornton left, the i,gu i c w a 
$200 million 

The two business partners did not ieawt Hughes 
under the most favorable circumstances, however. They 
had trouble keeping track of costs under a pai titu- 
lar defense contract so they began to taisify affi- 
davits they were supposed to submit regular iy to the 
government 

Eventually, the Ait Force found out about the 
forgeries and pressured Hughes into dealing his 

over -eager consultants Hughes responded b, lOvking 
Ash and Thornton out ot their offices on September i, 
1953, and by February of i954 , had paid ba^k :ome 
$43 million to the Air Force which had be so M m. ap- 
propriated " 

It was right after the Hughes boondoggle T hat 
Thornton and Ash bought Litton 

The following three examples ought to give y ou 
some idea of just what L.tton’s business practice: 
are; all about, and the scope of the.r influence in 
Washington Much of the information comes from Horo- 
witz and Erlich's muckraking in Rampar t s 

The Job Corps— Litton * s Pi ec e ot the Pie 

’’The input-- the raw material-- that is ted into 
this machine is people The output is people It is 
the function of this machine to transfrom these peo- 
ple " The machine is Litton Industries, the words, 

Litton vice-president John Rubei’s And with that grand 
philosophy of education, Rubei managed to snap up one 
of the first Job Corps contracts in i964-~ the Parks 
Job Corps Center in Pleasanton, California 

Rubei had managed tc convince CEO head S^.t gent 
Shnver to contract out Job Corps project- to private 
enterprise rather than getting educators to do the 
job Rubei assured the 0E0 that Litton could get bet- 
ter results, quicker and for less The Pleasanton cen- 
ter was Litton’s piece of 1 the pie and *i wa: ciear 
that the entire operation from beginning to end was 
designed to make it for Litton’s Educational Systems 
Division which included the job corps program, man- 
agement of Oakland Community College (m Michigan] and 
two textbook companies It was the first attempt to 
cash in on the burgeoning social welfare industry 

Since Litton’s 0E0 contract depended on a .suf- 
ficient number of enrol lees, the company * s recruit- 
ers painted a beautiful picture of training for a 
good paying job, the equivalent ot a Fugh ^^hoci di- 
ploma, spending money, and intimation^ of p:ois, girls, 
and private rooms with TV.- But the real Park: Cen- 
ter was a whole other story 

Located on an unused Navy Dare, the Pa/ k : Center 
was surrounded by a barbed wire fence with checkpoints 
manned by Litton employed guards The 2000 ,orp:men 
slept m open bay Army bai racks, woi - green un . tormr , 
marched to their meals at the mess hail, and Acre, 
hauled off to the brig when they nusbeJia-cd 

Education, supposedly the reason they w err T here 
in the first place, was a joke Fa:ed with bringing 
their student's reading and ar.thmatic - k . lx.- up to 
a level appropriate to the specific ,obs in-,* 
being trained for, Litton developed a n.w learn. ng 
technique A pre-test, g*ven the student- bct^rc they 
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began the course, was the same as the final test 
given after the course was over, and all exer- 
cises in between were also based on the same 
test text 

In other words, memorizing It doe^n t help 
anyone learn to read, but it does make for some 
pretty impressive program- sue cess statistics 
Litton also bought expensive supplies that it ne- 
ver used For instance, a General Accounting 
Office invesigation made just before the Center 
was closed down, showed that $33 7 ,000 worth of 
American Book Publishing Co textbooks on such 
top it: as the theory of relativity, the stock 
market, and the slide rule - all for students who 
«. o u l d bare!) read; lined the supply closed shelves 
American Buok Publishing is, incidentally, one 
ot Lit: on ’ s two texTbook producing subsidiaries 

Where were all the fantastic job opportun- 
ities for Park- Center graduates 9 Well, 40% of the 
graduating corpsmen went into the U S military 
--either convinced to enlist by Litton' s advisors 
or drafted Only 8% of the enrollees m the first 
two years of the project were placed m jobs re- 
lated to their training 

After 2 years of operation, the estimated cost 
of the Center jumped from a projected $12 8 million 
to $25 5 million and by the terms of the ’’cost- 
plus” contract, the government had to foot the 
bill ’ Finally , after many complaints, the govern- 
ment closed the Parks Center in May, 1969 Litton 
made a little money off the deal, but more impor- 
tantly, backed by its slew of "success" statistics, 
it made a name for itself m the business of edu- 
cation which it could use to get future business 

Greece: "T he Atmosphere Where Things Get Done" 

"If a government will restrain itself from 
outbursts which create long pauses among inves- 
tcrSy and potential investors. . .then we have a 
working partnership . " 

Robert Allan, head of Litton’s 
Greek Project 

Litton by no means limits its business oper- 
ations to the USA striking example of the ex- 
tent of its influence with the White House and 
the Pentagon was a sudden coup d'etat in Greece in 
April, 196? The coup, carried out by junior of- 
ficers to block a predicted liberal electoral vic- 
tory, went so far to the right that it toppled the 
conservative constitutional monarchy which had 
expressed opposition to the military junta 

The jails swelled with political prisoners and 
Europe shook at the first sign of a fascist gov- 
ernment *n power since World War II Even Washing- 
ton, whose military and intelligence agencies had 
been closely linked with the coup, held back immed- 
iate diplomatic support. For the first three weeks 
after the overthrow, it wa: unclear whether 
Greece’s new military leadership could maintain 
its hold on the country in the face of adverse and 
wor idwa de react lon^. 

Bur jubt then, Litton Industries made a ges- 
ture of support You might ask what one company 
could do in the face of so many countries lined 
up against the junta But that would be forgetting 
L.tton’s power tul connections Litton contracted to 
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promised to procure $840 million in capital for the 
country in 12 years and ot course it was a typitai i> 
lucrative set-up foi Litton 

"The return on investment here," said Robeit 
Allan, head of Litton 's Greek project, "is very 
large because we don't have any basic investment Oui 
real investment is our good name. 

Litton began by convincing other American inves- 
tors that the new military rule m Greece was just 
the thing for their line of work Barney Oidtieid, 
Litton International's chief public {information of- 
ficer, took over responsibility for that }cb Oid- 
field was an Air Force colonel before going tc Lit- 
ton and got his PR training as chief public .ntorma- 
t ion officer for NATO m Europe, a position which 
necessitates the building of close ties with the Pen- 
tagon 

Besides encouraging private investment in Greece, 
Litton pulled all the strings it could j.n Washington 
to get the Greek military regime openiy accepted This 
included convincing influential politician^ to meet 
with the military leaders despite the State Depart- 
ment's official disapproval, and getting the World 
Bank, whose new head was Robert McNamara, to approve 
a $12,5 million loan to the junta 

The pay-off came on May 17, 1968 Indicating a 
definite IhS. softening toward the regime, Secretary 
of Defense Clark Clifford went before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee to ask support for an ad- 
ministrative proposal for $661 mi 11 inn m military 
aid to the dictatorships of South Korea, Turkey, Iran, 
Taiwan and Greece 

Robert Allan. described himself to Ramparts re- 
searchers as working "for the Greek people " When 
they asked him what he thought of the authenticated 
descriptions of the torture of political prisoners 
appearing in the establishment press, Allan replied, 

"The whole nation was just going into chaos, 
and this was their way of answering it there was 
no more torture or beatings than they would have in 
a normal police station anywhere in the worldi which, 
God knows, none of us like, but do go on 

The junta "provided the atmosphere in which things 
can get done," explained Allan-- and Litton wanted 
very much to do them- 

"The very structure and strategy of Litton as a 
business enterprise," write Horowitz and Erlich, 
"gravitates toward the military and the itate^ and 
toward authoritarian regimes " Knowing just how high 
up Litton 's president, Ash, has risen m our govern- 
ment since those words were written makes you wonder 
what the next four year* have m store 

19 72-- Litton and the Navy m a Gentlemen’s 
Quarre l 

In the same breath in which newspapers announced 
Ash as the new director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, many newspapers mentioned that Litton In- 
dustries is currently involved in big financial has- 
sles with the Navy The problem-- a contested $270 mil- 
lion that Litton says the Navy owes them foi price 
increases-- or cost over- runs as it i 3 called in the 
military industrial jargon-- for five amph/D.ous as- 
sault ships that Litton contracted to build in May, 
1969 

Sen William Proxmire (D -Wise , ccmpia ned that 


, , „ __ nr wo of the 

under Ash, Litton had been involved in tary 
most highly inefficient and mismanaged mi 1 
procurement operations " 

On September i the Navy turned down the com 
pany's request for the $270 million but at t e ^ 
same time agreed to continue paying Litton m 
for another six months until the two parties ta 
it over some more (September 1 had been the ea 
line for the Navy to end payments on this cost- 
incurred ba-is After that payments would have been 
doled out only w^th actual physical progress on 
the : h i p s which are at least one and possibly 
twc year- behind schedule j 

After the Navy's decision was announced. Rep 
Les Aspin (D -Wise J accused the Navy of making 
an "unjustified major concession to Litton" and 
he mailed for either Ash or Clark MacGregor, Nixon's 
campaign manager, to "disclose how much money 
Litton employees have given to the President's cam- 
paign (Much later, in an interview after he was 
appointed to 0MB, Ash said that his contributions 
to the Nixon campaign were "in five figures ") 

Commenting on the threat of a turndown of its 
$270 million claim, a Litton spokesman siad, opti- 
mistically, "The Navy has requested that these da- 
ta be submitted m a new format" Litton also an- 
nounced that it has submitted two other claims on 
Navy programs, worth $74 million, plus an old one 
for $94 million, The company said it would prob- 
ably use the board more in the future because "the 
normal process of settling claims has become so 
bogged down by political pressures." 

But Proxmire laid it on the line* "Litton has 
given the Navy grounds for declaring the LHA (Land- 
ing Helicopter Assault) contract in default, and 
continued failure to take corrective action on 
the Navy's part could increase the cost to the tax- 
payer by hundreds of millions of dollars*" 

*• -*• ★ 

Roy Ash fits in perfectly with Nixon's schemes 
to circumvent Congressional authority in order to 
exert more control over domestic policy in the face 
of a Congress which leans in the opposite direction. 
You have to hand it to Nixon, it was a wise choice. 

Whatever social services he allows to continue 
will probably be thrown even more often to private 
enterprise, (a la the job corps morsel). Defense 
contracting— that huge drain on the taxpayer- 
will continue to flourish, and Ash's management 
skills will be put to creating the "atmosphere 
where things can get done," here in the States, The 
Littom zat ion ot America is underway, 

— 30 — 

A HOUSEHOLD HINT - 

Environmental Action recently reported that 
the Environmental Education Group has suggested a 
number of non-toxic "potions" which can be made at 
home and subsrtuted for toxic and expensive pestit 
cides Oman and garlic oil make effective sprays 
m a water solution Ants can be controlled by mix- 
ing hone> with Borax and spreading the paste near 
the coiony Cockroaches can be killed .by using a 
paste of powdered boric acid and sweetened con- 
densed milk —30 — 
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Thou r an ds c 7 La>:::’ u", 1 • • 
hysteria oi those f me. A . ■ • 
shelters cf ^ -..i .e*. .u.t <* A- . * 
came equipped _ tu b • ■ r c e q ! ' xa > 
paraphernalia t'o: p jaeo-i . n 

with a rifle or rhotgih. n o ••..*: „ 
ate neighbors u r.f-.i the o arbr h .. • 

Bu t th o : i _ ^h f mu : <;• .,t-vo a- -a - 

Or, rather, Hu rl hr; ..ig:, ■ :.v.. 
The hottes t va •• ; a h • s f e !■ y , .. -a . 

and sheer desc.ru .t.i vener f. , i \ a. r 
east Asian pen i ns ui a . T u e d o . u »v a 
thermonuclear Armageddon ga-*e ■ a 0 
can Nightmare: a cor..: ire it A. . 
our name. 



_ j - -■ 



_,t, ore sent, and 
:r:»-. r 3 giant step to- 
own time with- 
* cr the average 
r, . r of the American 
w . available only to 
Department , and a few 


.. -.L . r 1 ed by pi enty of facts 

ng v r j.th the "McNamara 
.. i Kennedy, the U.S.mili- 
: i y no developing effec- 

• ..o- crush mg the liberation 

. di 1. Thus marked a pro- 
: car opt of "massive re- 

g.. : t.ric. in;CtJ,gon ! s thinking 

r go u.a -v, during the long Cold 



.M ," w:*i\es Klare, "it had 
.. rr > Am u man strategists that 
. : ... • supremacy — secured at . 

: :i 1 , ary programs — had left 
. . • A ty a r rf. e d r e vc iu t i onar i e s « 

r; o io empire' jn the 
: . o v n e v n expected rebel 
-. i A;. 1 i ..n 19 u jU„ m Cuba in 

p. ■ " 

e» - -- - 

:i-j s." loo cl into the Wliite House in 
. - '.-a « c r’a ‘ . cgi sts his official 
lAid.-a, the new Secretary of 
.-.a i.i-y. the ruthless managerial 
j t u: man at Ford Motor Co. 

1^;, ■or, rn-j two years before 

. : a . i Target to announce his 

.- • : a ' t g v s: i "massive retaliation" 
"o;-n - r. u T 1 o e o ame the new Ch a i rman 
n . v : .-j ff "Massive retaliation" 
o f "flexible response." 


Nov/ the sue*’, c rt ^ 

a past terror > tro oiu v/a: ,.c .• 
la of trade agree men c s , ana tic.. • n 
coldest of cold warriers. id-. 
inside the Kremiin 

But the new to: l jt r.cai- ;,r. 
Even now, vn In a "rear,- * •. • r" . ; 
tagon leaks ito plans 1 c on nt "t . 
in Vietnam indef en j to ly wW Jit; .. 
force to one of too i ax g s n 

How the net r : gh ma . 

subject of a r*e- ( it 

End , Ame r j c an 1 1 an , ■ n g _ __ . j __ • 
paperback , $2 , y? J . 1 1 •. .> ■. ft ; r * 

of how the American war :v. . t a 

the Soviet Ur: -in , r. t . 

retobling m the rr-t ‘ ...... 

World revolution in thu ‘ i\J. . 

Although j.t : i .:ti --"i : ; i. 
tack on American i‘c r-' 1 '. g : > , j , 
isn’t a hoage-pcl^f of i. 

Four years of pa. no oak ng o 

much damning ev;ae/.n. e, n: ... .. .... 

ed form by trie i ‘er't ago: . • ^ ■ . 

need to impose j ; -j i i ..- o . ... 
eriai. He lets Uio uro. lo- -j:. 

By provnlj ag t;.^ f . : ‘ . 
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r.g p tofessor friends of the 
. r. ; --n , si / earned into Washington 
at 1 •. n-i urgency " became the hot- 

L > s ::t tefore long, the grand 
Prion : .n war machine was on its 

i- across the United States 
- - a D dense contracts and 

. . : ort oned to the Pentagon’s 

*. r iid- campuses. The Penta- 

- : . -'fir” developed the new tools 
^ a- arsenal, not only the 
o ’ ju, battlefield, but the 
. .. cag' o^er.mg and political 

g. am. f the Alliance for Pro- 
. . i he Agriicy for Inter- 

o’\.u, .d 'he ,’CiTd, the U.S. 

' . p .. a d .c eo r gan ize police 
. : ■ ••••.• ! «j project the American 

. a ' rife r if r e t.oped nations. The 
. .....'mr. of ’fresh eyes and ears 
. rii'ifiidt; providing a 

■ . . .r ongineei-s on the spot 

r * . - ff. ■•ted Soares’s own stra- 
, t ire Pentagon aimed for 

f- ibYP more 


an "inter ve-ii‘ » .»r. mobility" tnat would 4 .* low for 
overn. gh . 1 'v! oyment of fullt equipped d - 01 
troops to 1 i : L th "brushfire r^bcli 1 jv r . " M?N 
mara's imryp-Mv^ concept of the "moot] * lire bri- 
gade" st~mn fr^m two basic desires — ,o ke=p r 
low profile ijr-c ad and still be prepared ;c erven 
revolutionary uprisings on a moment’s nonce. 

For this ,‘upjse, the Pentagon commi - stored 
the creaci'V" c? the C-5A sapertransroo . J th^ 
world's j.arge^t airplanes, which one militaiy of- 
ficial desr^.beti as the key to making "an Armq di- 
vision' in Kansas just as much of the front lines 
as one in Germany." Pentagon designers also began 
work on the "i *<tant airbase , " a portable fighter* 
squadron b as-* ~nat can be constructed anywhere in 
the world vnthin elk hours, complete with latrines 
and a chapel. 

The "fii without end" would require -ceeus of 
new gadgets: "smart bombs," fragmental 1 on bombs 
with fibergi shrapnel to prevent X-r<r/o from 
discovering the chips lodged in human f] e:- h , bombs 
that flatten a football field of jiuigle i , one 
big boom , and J he "people-sni ffer . " 

Kle.ro report:" that one American oi'ikc-r, a?.ked 
to describe ^he people-sniffer, said tnat 1 1 "'ooks 
like a Hoover vacuum cleane* " and "funct ions in 
much the same manner but It is, of course, painted 
Army green." its purpose, despite the Army man's 
euphemisms, is to sniff out bodies concealed in 
"free-fi-r® z oea" of the jungle, When it lignre up, 
a barrage of helicopter gunfire ir trained at the 
ground . 

These weapons are the hardware cf the Army of 
the Future, along with infra-red detection de- 
vices, seismic and acoustic sensors, napalm, defol- 
iants, cloud seeding, and somewhere in the distance 
— remote control bomber jets and computers that 
spit out battle orders to a host of attentive ro- 
bots . 

Before the ink wa3 dry on the blueprints for 
the new military machine that would be created in 
the 1960s, the Kennedy administration made a fate- 
ful decision to prove America's growing commit- 
ment to counterinsurgency by waging war against 
the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam. 

"This being the first real test of our deter- 
mination to defeat the communist wars of national 
liberation formula, it is net unreasonable to in- 
clude that there would be a corresponding unfavor- 
able effect upon our image in Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica," Maxwell Taylor pointed out to Robert McNamara 
in a confidential memorandum. 

Besides, Vietnam was an ideal testing site for 
the new techniques-- a far-off place where the suf- 
fering of the non-white people at the hands of 
American technicians could be well -concealed from 
the American people. 

"Here we have a going laboratory," enthused 
Maxwell Taylor again, "where we see subversive in- 
surgency, the Ho Chi Mmh doctrine, being applied 
in all its forms. This has been a challenge rot 
just for the arme d services, but for s e v e r al o f 
the agencies of Government, as many of them are j. n— 

volved one way or the other in South Vietnam. 
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"Or in-, mi i’:.a ■■ j ie , w e nave recognized the 

impo r ic 1 • . o I 1 , a r a m &. 1 abo rat cry . We have 
had '■ cm s I rot og at the equipment re- 

q a Lr e:.v\: ' r •: 1 _ t . .;-'nd a: guerrilla warfare. We 
have .oVi'Oi ..ever off: v.;rs through there, spend- 
irg rtveidi -.a iw hist to talk to people and get 
1 iic let ' -.ho „*p a alien > " 

The Act all-u^o-fern '.li a^r ni story : a de-» 
cade oi - ; ivr urgency -".trategi cs from large- 

real-: ..ari'i v.a/ ~o be p/eeent massive application 
automated a.' warfare and on to a future of 
1 J , COU " . i 'i : i an ad / 1 s or " cent 3 nuing to man the 
compute ri iea macrone after a cease-fire brings 
the uor formed h-h. troops home. 

‘In ere w e r - 3 few f actors chat never made it 
onto the Pentagon 'h icmputor tape, the growth of 
the atiti-war movement in the United States and 
the infinite rcsour. .ness of the Vietnamese 
people-, Not d. single UkS, strategy has succeeded 
as pimned. let- no amount of heroism by the Viet- 
namese has prevented th- U.3. from coming back 
for one more try. And in the years to come, says 
Mi c heal Klare, th> UhS car. and will fight many 
other Vv^vn arris 

A major task _iiec with us — the people in 
whose name, these wars are and will be fought. If 
you feel that dipping Into the details of the 
Grand Design cf America’s military planners will 
only serve to paralyse you* stay away from War 
Without Ena , 

But if you leei ready to find out more about 
what we’re up against, not just us, but everybody 
else in the world, Michael Kiare’s book is a crys- 
tal clear me redo cf ice. It 13 a handbook of what 
the Pentagon wants and row it plans to get it. 

What we want, and how we plan to get it, the book 
leaves to us 
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CHRISTMAS ’67 

Flares lit the r.i-nt like a sky 
Full of Bethlehem stars. 

Dark wings ago. ins: a darker sky 
Laid down red r ■; t 1 c n e an d bars 
Of b r i ghf c 1 a s h i ag met a. 

To warn cf the on -'"uirr ::g 
Assault of man, the fvcg battle 
Filled witn **r. ,-f "m- coming," 

T hat sent nn em r x an ling a c< out 

Into the pocked earth, waiting for the promise 
Of thudding nos a on as, like a gathering of devout 
Moths, aching for the flames, cut frozen by the 

hiss 

And whistle of rnor'av-r. and rockets sliding 
Down their air pewr, in a. who: ring of dying. 

--Basil Ik Paquet 

[ Th is poem : 1 ~ s 1 a p y rami 1 n Winning Hearts And 
Minds, W ar Poem :-. b y V i etnam V e terans . ] 
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(SEF GRAPHICS SECT: ON rOk ."jib 
CUBA BUILDS A CITY: AN iNibkflib Mak s i ku.vk 

LIBERATION News 

[Editor* s note: h’any : ' i e i ai ; li+>: 

lawyers and Is gal aides fi tec .'. jl ' . •••:<•.' i -aa c.es 
Guild wko spent three week.s m ,\J u — 
summer. In the following „nteroie\j h.. - 2 i-b: ui-^uc 

Alomar > a city for 60 ^ 00 G people ■he' .>>y 

built from scratch. \ 

Alamar impressed mo first. t. its '.i’c 

--it was organized on such a rti-Lie. e Imo! ; t ’ * a 
suburban area outside of JUv-ma. nbc..' .<r,d a 

halt miles the east, rigiu an _Le u v • • n And . ts 
being built on a plot of land which bo i etc t h e- re- 
volution would have been i’.^ou lav ha 4 :- ing to: .p 

per middle ciass and fairly »»ojlthv people «• noa.n- 
tiful sight, sand) beaches, the >..cnn T.ppiig ir. 

IVelJ; what they’ve done now ±1 they've taken 
that whole concept of a beautiful pia.ee to 
for the ‘'beautiful people' and turned >. t inro a 
beautiful place to lae 1 o>- as many people as pos- 
sible-- about 60,000. 

Cuba is an underdeveloped count:/ and housing 
is a major problem It's ore question to i at ion 
food when there’s not enough food, or ration 
clothing when there is not enough c lo in ing- -every - 
body can get those basic needs But housing takes 
a substantial investment in tj.rcie and money 

Until recently, a loc of tne money that Cuba 
has been able to accumulate through sogai and other 
export sales throughout the world hat gone into 
developing basic industries like fishing, steel 
or oil- -and also into developing agr lcuJt me, poul- 
try and cattle breeding But now they're staitmg 
to build housing, in the city and outs.* tie of the 
city ■ 

To see a thing that is being bur ic i rum the 
ground up for 60,000 people is really a rr.ind- 
blower. The houses they're building aie what 1 
would compare to public housing in the United States. 
But they’re not the same m Cuba When f talk about 
public housing, 1 mean very ugly bu. J dings where 
people are usually huddled together and green no 
other facilities whatsoever. 

At Alamar the buildings range from tour ^tci - 
les to ten and twelve stories The apa uiioht ^ them- 
selves are very nice They each have u i. : ving: oom , 
dining room and a number of bedrooms, tile floors. 

C on s t r u c t j on i s a 1 c t e as * e : t h a n 1 1 ~ o nie 
places in North America There’s re.uiy no problem 
with heat so you don’t have to insulate eve * y tn mg 
quite as carefully as you do here 4 And you * an work 
all year around. The buildings are not a.'.r condi- 
tioned, but very few places m Cuba are 

Almost all of the eons t ru^t ion u*; pro - imbri- 
cated. The concrete sections that mo used in The 
buildings are all pre- formed The- re’ * a v.oinei't 
plant right on the site Tne be chicw.cn fixtures and 
the wall fixtures have beer put together someplace 
else so that they can be installed '.cry quia kiy it 
just takes a lot of planning and o-piu .uion . 
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building beside housing? 


.' Will 

. * du:g <1 
lit ■. C ) 
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mg pi ant 


1 1 .♦ c u / .? o - ■ t w c i ve of them in 

i ; ---;ind everything else 
g, , iC Cl.,p tl small city Eventually 
be stores, a clinic, a water purify- 
a bakery, a textile plant, sports 
arena, exhibition (..enter and a motor mechanic 
and maintenance center 

i., 

I'u n'.i tut e foi the new apartments is pro- 
duced in . furniture factory on the site, 
topic got the basic things they need- -a few 
t.ha ..is, a couch, beds, dressers and things like 
fii^i (j,;tt A ng anything ever and above that de- 
pendo on lunv much money people have and what's 

... ”i i , i • . t 1,o . v*L- r> +• 


[here’s also a huge nursery there that has 
already gro.vii about 500,000 plants which they 
are using to landscape the entire thing. They 
are growing flowers and grass-- its a gorgeous 
city 

WHO WILL BL LIVING IN ALAMAR? ARE PEOPLE FROM 
HAVANA MOVING OUT OF THE CITY? 


Essentially that’s what’s happening. When 
1 was there, about ten months after the con- 
struction had started, there were 20 buildings 
already completed out of an eventual 120, and 
people were actually living there. 

Our group was taken around on a guided tour. 
We walked into some houses and the people there 
were very friendly, very open to us. We asked 
them things like ’’what do you do?” and where 
do you come from?” 

We found that people were bus drivers, fac- 
tory workers, working people from lie re and 
there who had been living with their families, 
maybe five people in a one -room apartment, in 
downtown Havana 


The most impressive thing about Alamar is 
not the size or the speed with which it is be- 
ing built or the physical beauty of the site, 
but the people who are putting it together. 

Coming from the United States I relate 
to construction workers m a very negative way, 
having very little class consciousness of my 
own You know, I think of construction work- 
ers as being racist and identifying totally 
with the ruling class interests even though 
their real interests lie elsewhere. 


Well, when I was in Alamar, there were a- 
bout 2,500 people involved in construction- 
al! in essence volunteers. They were select- 
ed not for their previous experience in con- 
struction or because they belonged to the con- 
struction trade union or whatever. 

They were selected from the various work 
centers all acrund the country. A work center 
is a place of work, right? Whatever work cen- 
ter they happened to be m--whether it was a 
farm or a barber shop or a spaghetti factory 
--that particular work center, meeting as a 
group, would select by vote and by criticism 
and self-criticism its exemplary workers, its 
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best workers. 

The workers were evaluated not only b\ thou, 
productivity but on their attitude and also on r.V ; * 
political consciousness and abilit> to undersicrd 
v/hat work means within the context of an urdcrJe- 
v el oped country 

Whatever workers were selected l\* v jio < 1 i-.iiai is 
called a micro-brigade, a small number of people 
.vh i ch would then go wherever the government or the 
Ministry of Housing chose to send them, based on 
the needs of the country at the tune. Exemplary 
workers do things for the good of the country-- 
since the current priority is housing, they wound 
up at Alamar, 

So ail of these micro-brigades totalling about 
1500 people from all walks of life came rogo.her 
to work in construction . There was a cere of peo- 
ple with previous experience in construction «..n 1 
when we were wandering through the houses vn asked 
one of them, "don’t you have a lot ji trouble ^ich 
the people that don't know anything about constric- 
tion?" 

And he said, "you know, a week nayce, it’s a 
Little tense for a week and then it's very simple. 

3* cause it's aJl pie-fab stuff and the people are 
very willing ^o learn " /aid when J asked him why 
they were so anxious to learn he said it was be - 
cause they wanted to build housing for cheat peo- 
ple , 

So the work at Alamar began with the micro - 
brigades, small groups of people working regular 
hours Some came from Havana and commuted back and 
forth Others lived in temporary housing they had 
built on the site so that they could live where 
they worked . 

Well then all the workers held a meeting and 
determined that the needs for housing was so great 
that they were going to become guerrilla-brigades- - 
a guerrilla being someone on duty 24 hours of the 
day, for the revolution. They named themselves af- 
ter the Tupamaros . 

how they work ten to twelve hours a day, six 
days a week and donate half a day of voluntary la- 
bor on Sunday It was a little hard for me to be- 
lieve until I really saw it with my own eyes and 
talked to the people. 

he toured the site from four to six cn a Sat- 
urday afternoon and people we^e not lying ground. 
They were working, wheels were turning, Sanders 
and grinders were going, blocks were being put up 
and doors put in. It was amazing to see this on a 
Saturday after a very long work week, a 70 hour 
work week . 

I talked to some of the people I don't speak 
Spanish so I had to go through a translator, but 1 
cried to ask questions that occurred to me coming 
out of a North American experience, questions like 
--"why are you doing this?"-- "why do you work so 
hard?"-- "don't you miss your family?"-- chut sort 
of thing. 

f met a fifty year old man who was sanding 

sma 1 1 pieces of wood 1 s aid, " wh y d o > ou d o this? 
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and ho said, "bcunu^e tide people need it. 

"Mu., do ;on mean the pc, pie reed it.' 

' The people l.u socialist Cu on need housing 
and we arc workers. iVc have a skill and v/e have 
to use that sk^ll for the betterment of all r.lie 
people. lc has been determined that housing 
what is needed so that’s where i'm going to apply 
my. so If." 

"So whet aoout /cur l an! 1; ?"- - "Yeah, I nave 
a wife and a couple of kids." 

"Don't you miss them?" --"Y^s, I miss them, 
but this is necessary. They understand. I'm a 
good worker and so I have to use my skills for 
the betterment of my country.!' 

And this is the same thing I heard from 50 
year old people. 20 year old people. 30 year old 
people. Their level of political consciousness, 
their understanding of what they're doing and 
their awareness not only of their own job but of 
all the surrounding circumstances*--- why housing 
is necessary, what's necessary for housing in 
tins particular place, why they work so hard- -is 
on an mcrcdibily high level. 

It was a shock to me»-~ coming from my own 
cultural background- • to have people relate to 
things in that way. It’s not like the usual nine 
to five hustle to make as much money as you can, 
do a shitty job and go home to drink beer and sit 
in front of the television set. 

Here were people who had such a consciousness 
about the needs of their country nnd a committment 
to their country and people that they were willing 
to take their skills and apply them in this fa- 
shion. It was super impressive. 

There's a shift of focus, vou don't build 
housing to make a profit. You don't build housing 
a particular size or in a particular density so 
that you can get the best returns on it. You build 
housing because that’s what the people need, or 
you build medical centers all over the country be- 
cause that's what the priority is. It may not be 
the most profitable thing in the world, but peo- 
ple need it. 

And thei. the men come back on Sunday., half a 
day, like 8 to 1. (All the workers I saw were men. 
There are brigades of exemplary women workers in 
Cuba but I didn't see any ac Alamar. J And people 
from the surrounding area, from Havana and places 
around Alamar where they are organized through 
their local block associations called CDR's-- Com- 
mittees for the Defense of the Revolution-- come 
in to work in voluntary labor brigades. People 
come out on Sunday to worx on construction. 

They usually can't do the ke^vy work with the 
cranes and lifting or installing special stuff, 
but they do what they can. 

(Our group decided that we would like to see 
what it's like to work on a voluntary labor bri- 
gade wo v/e w out out to a suburb one Sunday. There 
must have been abou: 200 or so people, men, women - 
old and young. They had l^jiw cur to \ ork at this 
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cleaned up trash and duo some ditcher 
There are also about 300 students 


HOW DO PEOPLE GET TO LIVE aT ALAMAR' 

The selection process is a cembinnr 1 0:1 of 
Consumer good in Cuba are distributed tneooj' 
centers. Most people have sufficient amounts cM fitor. 
ey to buy things-- refrigerators , t.ons!ra . cr 
whatever,-- but there just isr / t that meek o be 
bought. So the Cubans have established a ray c-> u.-. 1 .: 
tribute things like that-- through a. ql se- 

lection by fellow workers 

WHAT IF A WORK CENTER IS SMALL. FOR INHANCF A 
BARBER SHOP WHERE THERE ARE ONLY TWO B/RdER^V 


] -J L I l v O V \J V - >- • > - - * - - A. 

Ji.-.vo a proi iv o L 1 . record, if they are 
.m thc.r attendance, if they've been 
s. .pi nitii many times, then they are not 
r irst consideration 


Ki-ai i 

fiirtccn years since the revolution and there are 
r* j o,i - y of vertiges of capitalism left over from 
i,c.o jc > v,}:er. people wore accniturated to the most 
oucragoous brand of capitalism ever perpetrated-- 
f iu* t of the LJ S on Cuba, People can't adjust to 
’oci^-iism oveinJght as much as they might want to. 

; he re are mi i people who are competitive and just 
looking c for themselves. 

So these people , who haven’t really developed 
an undo .vs landing of what it means to be a worker 
jn a socialist country, are probably not going to 

cm r tiin np\: housing 


Well, if there are only two barbers tiw" fail ’s 
what the work center is In situations like ihr-i 
I T m sure that there would be a larger assoc;. ru -or 
where those determinations would be made .Maybe a . 1.1 
the barber shops in the area would get tugoLhei 

Hie new housing, like consumer goods, a passed 
out to people who have gcod attitudes . work attitudes 
political understanding and show 3 wil ting : 1 os o 
work for their people, then these people get reward- 
ed At least that’s the way I view it and 1 h:ve to 
admit that I don't quite look at it in one proper 
perspective. The culture I come cut of teaches me 
about competition and how people get rewarded ro.r 
competing better than other people U*s not k k? 
that m Cuba-- it’s more like emulation 

For example in the micro-brigades, wht- .• ti e 
best workers leave their particular workplau? , k-o 
remaining workers in the factory or whatever, cf . li- 
mit themselves to maintain the same level ci pro- 
ductivity. In a sense they try to emulate vrn.w.. cur- 
best workers had done previously 

So a new set of best workers wixl rise who will 
then be challenged, not m a competitive way, bu: :.n 
a very human way, to produce better, to work better, 
to have an attitude towards worK which exemplifies 
a committment to socialism-- not only to your ow 
9 to 5 hustle but to the broader perspe'-t ■.ve ck 
work and what it means to be doing this particular 
work in this particular society 

I COULD IMAGINE A WORK CENTER IN THIS COUNTRY 
YOU TELL PEOPLE THAT WHOEVER WORKS BEST WILL BE RE- 
WARDED AND PEOPLE MIGHT THINK, NOtv I rlAVV TO START 
WORKING HARDER OR I’LL NEVER GET TiiAl K LET 1 uL * ATOR 
I NEED OR SOMETHING LIKE THAT 

That may be. In a sense it’s like offer: .ig ma- 
terial incentive rewards for becoming good sorter 
But it can’t be viewed outside the context cl me 
whole society and the kinds of education and dx>. ;us 
sion that goes on not only at work center = 00 ■: at 
the local block association, in the newspapers, on 
the radio and T.Y. It’s not happening in a m-nun 


EVEN IF THEY REALLY NEED IT? 

Even if they really need it- What will happen 
is that somebody else in the same position but with 
a better attitude will get it. 

So that’s essentially how the housing is dis- 
tributed Also, if you are working at Alamar then 
you will also be given a certain amount of considera- 
tion for moving in there After all, you have par- 
ticipated m building it 

WHAT DO PEOPLE PAY FOR HOUSING? 

People who move into Alamar will pay about six 
percent of the monthly income of the head of the 
household Six percent and that’s it- Now that’s 
pretty reasonable. 

DOES THVT INCLUDE ALL OTHER SERVICES LIKE 
ELECTRIC IT 1 ? 

Electricity, water. Telephones again are ra- 
tioned They’re trying to develop a telephone sys- 
;em but it's not considered a basic necessity m an 
underdeveloped country. 

Everybody can afford housing, just like there’s 
nobody who can’t afford food, clothing and medical 
'are The supply of food and clothing is limited 
but everybody has enough money to buy it I could 
contrast Havana and Mexico City. In Mexico City the 
stores are full of clothes and the people on the 
streets are starving and in rags. In Havana the 
stores are depleted but nobody is starving and no- 
body is m rags 

ARE THE CUBANS PLANNING TO BUILD MORE CITIES 
LIKE ALAMAR? 

in so far as time and money allow The major 
.•rousing problem is m the urban areas, Havana being 
the largest And li there is something that can 
be done to get. people who are living in the very 
worst housing conditions in Havana into better hou- 
sing, either inside or outside the city, then that 
is where the priorities are -that is where the work 
brigades will go. 


Of course when they’re decid-ng who ,g~t? 1.0 mo\ 
into new housing they also consider the tnc .0 " or 
need- For example, if chore are five people 
in a one room flat, that indicates very great need, 

~ “ ’ Li BE RAT 1 0> Z eu ? He 


IV ILL Til!: GUERRILLA BRIGADES AT ALAMAR STAY TO- 
GETHER FOR HOWEVER LONG THE PROJECT TAKES? 

io my knowledge, the guerrilla brigades now wor 
kmg at Alamar will remain there until the project 
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is completed. That’s the way they work Ihc, 
a project and they finish it- A deadline is set ur.d 
they fight like hell to beat the deadline to get the 
housing done even before they said they were go-*.ng 
to do it The same kinds of brigades ,ne organised 
for other kinds of construction project.* tike 
schools . 

When we were in Cuba a new Ceiba war 

opened A Ceiba school is sort oi a work study pro- 
gram. You study half the day .and work the other hail 
It was a junior high- ages 11 to .6- and the kid-- 
were just wonderful. They had su^h good unde i stand- 
ing of what it means to work and what it means to be 
a student 

Most people in North America just hand oi think 
that food and housing drop out ot the sky -no .on 
ception of where it comes from oi what at means tor 
somebody to put sweat and labor into produ.mg an 
orange. They just know how much it _osLS and how 
pretty it looks. Itea, that attitude does n.t p.e 
vail among these kids. 

HOW LONG BEFORE ALL ±20 BU 1 LD 1 NGS AT ALAMAR 
ARE FINISHED? 

The estimates were that they were going to 
complete this project in two years, wlu.h is kind 
of mind-blowing That's a very short period ot 
time And in the ten months they ha.e been working, 
they've put up 20 buildings and people hate moved 
m already. They may not meet the deadline, maybe 
every doorknob won't be in place, or a.: the grounds 
landscaped, but they 11 be ..lose t n 
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POST ELECTION PAYOFF 

PRICE COMMISSION APPROVES PRICE PUKE POR FORD 
AND G.M 

NEW YORE (LNSJ-- Short jy bet Jie th*s >eai‘ 5 pres- 
idential election the Federal Price Commission eto- 
ed a puce use fox Ford and General Motor* (GM,j car*, 
declaring that the two largest auto maker* would have 
a chance to resubmit their request alter the election 

At the tirne^ many Nixon critics suggested that 
the Price Commission veto was simply an election ploy 
to delay granting puce hikes until alter Nix.cn was 
safely assured of four more years 

Well, less than a month alter the election-- 
early in December-- the Price Commission reversed its 
earlier decision and granted Ford a $63 ^n„rease per 
auto and GM a $54 hike. The Commits ^.cn j us t* lieu the 
reversal by claiming that since its preious ruling 
’’their (GM and FoidJ profit picture h g-aU^il \y de- 
teriorated as their costs have .nci&used ' »et pio 
fits for the auto industry in general, and uM in 
particular have hit record levels the* jear UM’s 
first quarter reports showed a pxotit margin ot & 1% . 
the highest since 1966 

And according to the Wail St Journal, th-s 
round of increases are only the be^^nn^ng Chi/*ier 
Corporation filed requests tor unothci «n^.:e.i*e al- 
ready-- larger than the one j«,sr. grn'eu. -**k A ng lot 
$106 per car boost Po/d has al;c >d/ s-.*id th..t ±i 
will file for a similar m.re^e atte; the lust ot 
the year and it is expected that GM win laii^w 
afte r . 
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Cl LI. LAN i-RiS. hi. NT ALJ.ENDT ViSITS THE UNITED NATIO 

ACCUSES 1 1 c, J OF M iMPERlALIST ACTION 

LiBliRAl -ON News Service 

NEW YORK iLNS.) - ” Be tore the conscience ot the 
world. 1 accuse 1T$T of attempting to bring about ^ 

_ ^ y. i war in m> country That is what we call un 
per ..aiiS t a.titn.” That was the tone of Salvador 
Ailende ' s speech before the General Assemby ot the 
United Nat * on s on December 4 

Aliende, the president ot Chile and head ot the 
Popular- unity Coalition in his country, had come to 
Vi = ct the UN t a r a day and he took the opportunity, 
as was expected t * denounce the actions of IT&T’s 
in ;oi vemcnl in Chile. (Jack Anderson, the columnist, 
original !y broke the story m the United States 
when hs published inrormatxon he had received ear- 
ner tins jC-ar con<emmg ITqT’s meddling, together 
wxth the CIA, in the politics of Chile, through 
provocation and other similar means J 

Aliende spoke to a house full of delegates, 
press, and visitors, and received standing ovations 
both before and after his speech The person respon- 
sible for press photography at the UN commented at 
the end of the day that Aliende had received as much, 
or even more attention from the press than even Pres- 
ident Nixon would have- 

A large part oi his speech was centered around 
condemnation of transnational companies such as IT$T 
and the Kennecott Copper Company which have done 
great monetary harm to the Chilean economy but he 
also touched on many other international issues, 
main j y concerned with the exploitation of, and the 
agression directed towards the Third World 

"The foreign minister s of CIPEC (the coordinat- 
ing body established by Peru, Zaire, Zambia and 
Chile, the v%orld’s leading copper exporters! 
adopted various resolutions (recently} and recom- 
mendations of great significance which call 

for the suspension of all economic or commercial 
transactions With Kennecott and to establish a 
’permanent mechanism for the protection and solidar- 
ity’ regarding copper Such a mechanism, together 
with that of OPEP for oil, lead the way to what 
should be an or ganizatron of all Thud World coun- 
tries for the protection and defense of all commod- 
ities, mineral and hydrocarbons as well as agricul- 
tural ” 

Ailende also talked about the Indochina war 
"There is as yet nu peace in Indochina, but it has 
to come. There shall be peace in Vietnam, It must 
be sc, because nobody now has any doubt about the 
futility or this monstrously unjust war which is 
still pursuing the totally unatainable objective of 
imposing on peoples . .policies that they cannot 
accept . M 

Just after his speech, paper Chilean flags were 
thrown 1 7 ^ in the upper section of the visitors* seats 
while sh-.Mjts of "Vi-'u Chile * " could be heard loud 
and cum ; and security people, visibly upset and 
uptight started moving rapidly up to that level to 
■ontrci any type ot commotion (Ever since Munich, 
security measure* have greatly increased at the UN J 
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Allende's speech took more time than scheduled, 
but meanwhile, outside the UN about 250 people had 
gathered to show their support for him and the Chil- 
ean people. With signs saying, "Hands Off Chile", 
they marched later to the Kennecott office building 
where they set up a picket line, and had a rally at 
which Angela Davis praised the Popular Unity govern- 
ment and the anti-imperialist stand of the Chileans. 
(Kennecott copper mines in Chile, before their na- 
tionalization by the government, were making a 100% 
profit from the investment). 

* * *■ 

Back at the United Nations, George Bush, U.S. 
delegate to the UN and himself a wealthy former 
oilman, was holding a press conference to answer 
what the government took as very personal charges 
they said Allende made towards capitalism. Very in- 
tense in his manner, looking astonished at what 
Allende had said about aggression against Third World 
countries. Bush came out sounding like something 
from a movie on famous right wing cliche speeches . 

"You can't separate the system from the people 
and the government," said Bush, declaring that neith- 
er the Congress, nor the people of the United States 
saw themselves as evil imperialists nor could they 
accept the fact that IT§T and Kennecott were doing 
anything bad by their investments in other countries. 
He then "went on to defend capitalism by saying that 
the man who invented the Xerox machine had every 
right to get regular monetary compensation out of 
it . 

The press kept the pressure on Bush with ques- 
tions concerning the charges aimed at IT§T conspirP 
ing against the Popular Unity government. Obviously 
in a hole, Bush kept trying to evade a precise an- 
swer one way or another. He did) not attack IT$T 
but did not deny the charges either. 

In contrast to the one Bush held, Allende's 
afternoon press conference proved to be totally dif- 
ferent. Joking with the press and the rest of the 
people that accompanied him, Allende was totally 
at ease and perfectly willing to respond to any 
type of question. Talking in Spanish, and occa- 
sionally interjecting a phrase in what he smilingly 
called his "Oxford English", he talked about the 
situation with the copper industry, the recent cri- 
sis that shook the country, about his life as a 
doctor and a Marxist, ' about the high importance 
of women in a revolutionary process and about his 
current travels to the Soviet Union, Cuba, Mexico 
and Peru. 

Always extremely friendly with everyone he came 
in contact with, his visit was marked with approaches 
he made to people in the audience, shaking hands 
with press people who he termed as vejry important 
in putting out the truth of the struggles of the 
Third World. 

In one particularly humorous instance, Allende 
called on a newsman to ask a question. Then the 
Chilean president noticed that he had already an- 
swered a question from that reporter, and, moving 
his hands around in the air with a grin on his 
face, he commented, "No, no monopolies, no!" 
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PEOPLE "SHOULD REAL i 2E WHAT IS HAPPEN IM£ 1 
IN OUR SOCIETY": 

UCLA BASKETBALL STAR SPEAKS HIS MIND 

LOS ANGELES (LNS)--The stereotyped athlete Is 
about as near to the American myth as you can get: 
the superman (naturally a man) who can make miracles 
and push the team on to victory. To college admin- 
istrators or owners of professional teams the big 
name atf]4ete is someone who can draw big crowds and 
big money into their stadiums. Generously paid (If 
professional) and worshipped, why would anyone in 
such a position have reason to complain? 

That is exactly the question Los Angeles police 
asked Bill Walton, seven foot center for UCLA's 1972 
National Championship team, when he was arrested 
last May for taking part in a building takeover at 
UCLA protesting U,S. involvement in Southeast Asia. 
Walton s reply: ^ "I felt we had to do something to 
raise the consciousness of the people around us. 

They should realize what is happening in our society, 
that fascism is taking over and we have to stop It . 11 

On the news pages of America's papers, the 
UCLA action, in which 5A people were arrested al- 
together, was just another anti-war demonstration 
burled somewhere among the endless advertisements. 

But In the sports pages Bill Walton was headlines. 
Just two months before he had been named college 
basketball player of the year, the first sophmore 
ever to receive the honor. 

Now he was under arrest, saying that "my poli- 
tical beliefs are socialist", and that "just because 
I happen to be a good basketball player [I] shouldn't 
be given special favors and have more things." 

"I could make millions of dollars [In pro bas- 
ketball] only because it so happens that our society 
is set up so i can make a lot of money." 

Perhaps what shocked sports page readers most 
was that Walton is a white studeht from a middle 
iass suburb of conservative San Diego. In the last 
few years several black athletes have made political 
statements 

in the 1968 Olympic games John Carlos and Tom- 
mie Smith were expelled from the games for raising 
the clenched fist salute while receiving their med- 
als. Vince Matthews and Wayne Collett met a similar 
fate when they refused to stand at attention when 
the American national anthem was played at this 
year's games in Munich. And of course there is 
Muhammad Ali who was stripped of his boxing title 
because he refused induction into the military. 

But as a rule white athletes have been much less 
willing to risk their position of privilege in any 
way Red-haired freckled-faced basketball star Bill 
Walton is the all-American boy--except for his poll- 
tical beliefs. In a recent interview conducted by 
the LA Free Press, Walton commented on the reaction 
cf his fans to his arrest: "They had preconceived 

ideas of what I was supposed to be, then I didn't 
fit the role and they were pissed off." 

Asked by the Free Press how he developed his 
political beliefs, Walton explained that mddia cov- 
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eragt o t h : atMet'»c exp So t £ iea h-.u t j ' <j ; re 
that rh'.iv;- . e >ot me w a y they e e rr.«Jc i : y r e. 

"After -j jirne [the pessj would say we w^-> h 
of me- a*' o ' t wei" : true. ( f ( gj. r ed rhau • ' 1 - V 
p ■" ntea a -ii they want to p;*nc about me ■ -‘h- 

I e r i c s they can p'-nt at. d say anything L» v R ■ ■: 

to 11 

- J 0 - 


"WE DON'T hAtft * ht FREEDOM wt 1 RE SuFfuct.D. . 

Klbhl ‘ NG FUR:" 

ant war mmk*^e re 1 urne d 10 war Zone 

B, Joe Son crag 

Fau r „ No se r . j ce /l > BE R AT ; ON New 3 :o ' ■ o' 

fWAKuN; A « R SlATiUN- Japan Nb j ■ - 

Denn : c l m '^F. t 7 s f .x >ea. - veteran or if t. u o < v i-_- ' 
i ne Corps o gv.-«<g ba^k co the wo' ; a:* a, : r 

Mar nev . rk. was o«“»e o> the . i*o * e than 2000 na- 

from the jap^n based F si Marine A »' r Wi'-^j *vr., .ii • . 
tran 9 fe'i'cO to Nam Huong , 1 ha » land. oii r ng T . r - Nia/, 

bul id-up of ij , v a ■ ' powe < - n indochina * a- t ~ c ^ 

jr Nan i Fh j j, Se geent MU r p h ^ o .' c-- a toe - . -■ 
fit f on t o * p'. ^ »*. e > a-' a h » £ iti i • * t a r / oa r ee z cox. -.r 
abrupt to'' o' ;f s w.:rse. Ca! led In to ta'x ’• o r-s 
Commanding Oft. wen , men Mown to ^apan ton * pi'/- 
chiatT-c exam* net £~> shuffled to another ooer.a 

spread-eagled on the Hoc" of the plane, he war, rJir 
ally g.vei mange; : i . zers ? a medical blotch on h > 
'ecord .a- u ; C Tt back to Nam Phong 

0 ^gan , zed of t » w wa r ac 1 1 v i try I s not or os va * a t 
bases in japan like 1 wak on i Marine Corps Am Jta- 
tion whe'e Sgt. Murphy was stationed, but Nam Phong 
is another matter. Located in northeastern rha'-iand, 
the base was, until last spring* a quiet s aUv-ur- 
t hep-way spot whe^e American "advisors" r. ra i n-; d Lao- 
tian and Thai mercenar ies tor the clandestine war 
just across the border. Only 80 Americans we m •••*:<=- 
1 1 oned at the. po^ t 

Suddenly iast cpring. g ( ant C _ 4j Am Fs« ;& oar- 
go jets began i an ding once an hour on Nani Pnong'c 
f0,000 toot airstrip, and the base was tramt owned 
into a key m* J'tary faci ! i ty In the air war against 
North Vietnam. 1c was to th » s bustilr.g ba 3 e rho: 
the fo^ty f-4's of the First Ma "we Air wir.g we:' 3 
transferred from iwakunm 

According to Sgt. Murphy, "On Nor 8, after 
hea r ing cf president N ixon s re~ e leot »c-n , e Deg^n 
to circulate a petition »n the mess hail of *ny un- 
it. The petit ••or originated with the Vi am am Vc : * 
erans Against cf-e War chapte 1 ' at iwakunK rr.t: r.y,-,^ 
base ot our unit. The pet it -on .'ead, 'frcin U S sei- 
vicemen stationed at Nam Phong, Thailand, cc 
Commande r ; rr Ch e f,. President R * cha >'d M N x or* • w 3 
are t«red of words and arguments , S > g 1 1 c he 
treaty now 

"While i was only able to work two ho-*'. s " 
pea ce , i was abie to go i • c c t 200 s * y n a r u t c . > c< r. 1 > c 
being stopped " After being forced to i cWc 
mess ha M j he was fo 1 lowed to his living 
by h-s Commanding 0fr‘ice / i Major Kile/, "fin.;:- 
Ki ley told me that it was aga*nac the law r. ’ ■ 
culate peri tw r w. A demand was made t: me . j fiJ'. 
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tr.im o-'c.v. ;-o/e :ham =n unsigned copy with the 

r.oyy :A 1 1 , ^ u-j: 'g. but refused to hand over t e 
signed ccpl • " 

(a ;o A J ' ng ,o Us military law, it ; ^ legal 
for 'ij -c 'v w un.e . i wor respond with Congressmen 

o' ne corvid ' liu' - i •. • th i ef of the Armed Forces-.) 

A raw nut. i late", a meeting of the MACTU*"62 
I'ja: .ailed M=ijG^ K ' l e / lectured the men of the 
..n't. "He ga/c us statistics to attempt to prove 
tf-at the war 1/VeJJ nor be ng fought for the profit 
uf tie b.y uw'po'at'ons He said that the base has 
not doubled >;he numbe- of combat missions being 
f r own , a s 3 o^fie peop I e saw happen i ng sin ce 0 C t • 30# 
it just seemaa that way s'nce the Air Force was no 
io.iger fly .g missions and the Marines were merely 
taking up >;r,e ^iack He again claimed that petitions 
wb r e '?! ega s 

S ho * t y, Ofie‘ the meeting, one of the NCO’s 


who Ftod 

s * g c- 

a 

the 

petit < on 

came to see Sgt. Mur- 

phy "W( 

t n te 

a ■ 

S i 

• i his eyes, 

he told me he would' 

have to - 

< o ■- 

F- 1 

w name otf the 

petition, because 

he h 3 d t 

L h . 

K 

o r 

his f am < i y 1 

s welfare." Mas ter 

jb • gea n t 

L . 

, 

Find 

said that 

the Marine Corps would 

t i - C3 

i. e t h 

e 

pCt 

t cn s and 

use them pun « lively 

aga - n$t 

a n y c r i 


who 

had signed 

them. He also 


threatened that ihe living quarters would be search- 
ed mi or de t -j ! oca t e the petitions. 


"i re It i : would be unfair for the men to have 
to scratch their names off the petitions, to be- 
'ray the’-" con ; » ct i ons gut of fear. Rather than 
':sk the petit ' : xd failing into the hands of the 
brass and being used against the 200 men who had 
signed them ! and other Gi‘s secretly burned the 
signed copies 1 , i then sent a letter explaining 
what had happened to Sen , Proxm»re ( D . _ Wi scons in) 
with an unsigned copy of the pet!t?on t M 

Hours later. Murphy was sumnrtoned to s»ck bay. 

A few days (dter, he was flown to Yokosuka Naval 
Huspitalfr /apart For a psyche ) trie examination. 

At \okosuka> after a thi» - ty minurte interview* 
cr,e examin'r.g doctor decided that Sgto Murphy’s 
p obiem was that he did not want to be ih Thai- 
land or In the Marine Corps, The doctor's solu- 
vlcn was to return Sgt. Murphy to the war zone 
Win a preset ip: ; on of t ranqui 1 1 \ zers r 

Before his return to Nam Phong, on a lay-over 
at ivvakuni, Sgt, Murphy said, "1 feel that as long 
as fear tactics are applied, and we don’t have the 
right to exert » the freedom we are supposedly 
fight ng For, the silent major sty w«.i 1 remain si- 
»a^t " - 30-- 

TELEPHONE Tax REGISTERS NUMBER 22,000, ATT ADMITS 

Ntw rORK \ i.NSj AT&T just reported that 22,000 
paep'e a:e i,v thhoiding their federal ex»se taxes 
a p'ote^t against rhe war In Indochina,. The 1972 
r "!gure is u^ from i 7 ,000 in 1971 and 12 ,000 in 1970. 
M-e * r. t.i ,*• ,a I Revenue Service Is pressu* ing AT&T to 
:T» sconced pncnei ot those withholding itaxes but 
!.■ he a m / f • a s LU'd that enforci ng tFie tax law Is 

S' jOfc 1 vcumi cc: t AT&T $200,000 a month to 

the J. Wwnrieti cn» . Apparently, though, the 
• Kb w u‘o . utne* uct^have to handle 22,000 prose- 

oVcen.bo ' 6, 1 372 End text see graphics 
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CUBAN TOWN OF AuAMAR, UNDER CONSTRUCTION BY MICRO BRIGADES 
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RIGHT SIDE: Photos of Chilean President Salvador Allende speaking at a uress conference at the Uni tec Nations, 

after addressing the General Assembly on December Photos CREDIT • lNS WOMEN’S GRAPHICS COLLECTIVE 
See story on page 10 
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TOP RIGHT: Marco- wans yc 
CREDiT: KAL AY A.*\\ / LN S 


TOP LEFT • U ; i h 
l RED ' r . OU T S i DE 
CAN Be. USED Wi f H 


and repression 
I HE NET/LNS 
STORY ON PAGE U. 


MIDDlE LETT. School kids escaping 
CREDIT. WGRtC FORCE/LNS 

THIS CAN BE USED WITH THE STORY ABOUT THE 
MIGRANT STUDENT IN LAST (#484) PACKET 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Nixon grafic 
CREDIT. SPARK/ LNS 


BOTTOM LETT. S.-ee. ping student 

CREDIT. G&\ 1 Arhb// THIS MAGAZINE IS ABOUT SCHOOLS/ 
LNS 

Til'S CAN BE USED WITH THE STORY ABOUT THE MI- 
GRANT STUDENT «N LAST (#485) PACKET. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Roy Ach, recent appointed director 
of the Office of Management 6 Budget 
CREDIT: LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE «. 
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